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Of  ail  the  institutions  that  have  ever  existed  on  earth,  Marriage  is 
beyond  all  controversy  one  of  the  most  important.  Certainly  none 
has  ever  exerted  a  more  beneficial  influence  on  the  human  race. 
We  learn  from  the  records  of  revelation,  that  marriage,  or  the  per¬ 
manent  union  of  the  sexes,  was  originally  ordained  by  God,  and  that 
it  existed  under  different  modifications,  in  the  early  infancy  of  man¬ 
kind.  All  history  attests  that  it  has  been  found  to  exist,  under  one 
form  or  another,  in  all  civilized  nations  and  in  all  periods  of  their 
history.  It  has,  indeed,  been  justly  called  in  question,  whether  any 
nation,  without  the  institution  of  marriage,  could  ever  have  emerg¬ 
ed  from  barbarism. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  perpetual  discord,  jealousy  and  vio¬ 
lence  would  ensue,  were  the  objects  of  men’s  dearest  affections  se¬ 
cured  to  them  by  no  law,  nor  tie  of  moral  obligation.  Were  do¬ 
mestic  enjoyments  to  be  disturbed  by  incessant  fear,  and  unbridled 
licentiousness  to  reign  with  impunity  ;  who  in  such  a  state  of  things 
could  find  tranquility  of  mind  to  enable  him  to  plan  or  to  execute 
any  continued  scheme  of  action  ?  What  room  would  there  be  for 
cultivating  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  religion  and  morals  when  man’s 
chief  earthly  happiness  was  exposed  to  every  lawless  invader? 

It  is  not  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  the  great  Creator  of  the 
human  race,  ever  placed  mankind  in  so  wretched  a  condition  at  first. 
For  it  seems  to  me  that  they  could  not  have  remained  long  in  such 
a  state  without  being  exterminated.  But  the  institution  of  marriage 
is  a  remedy  for  many  of  those  evils  to  which  I  have  adverted.  By 
enabling  every  man  to  rest  secure  in  his  own  domestic  enjoyments, 
it  becomes  the  great  cause  of  civilization.  With  this  security  the 
human  mind  is  at  liberty  to  expand  in  generous  affections  and  has 
leisure  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  knowledge  and  science  which  im¬ 
prove  and  adorn  society. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  that  marriage  institutions  promote 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  They  are  the  sources  of  tenderness  and 
the  springs  of  benevolence,  as  well  as  the  guardians  of  peace.  With¬ 
out  these  there  would  be  no  permanent  families  ;  for  the  dissolution 
of  nuptial  ties  involves  the  dissolution  of  domestic  society.  But  do¬ 
mestic  society  is  the  birth  place  of  social  affections,  and  the  cradle 
of  sensibility,  where  the  first  elements  are  acquired,  of  that  kind 
heartedness  and  humanity  which  form  the  cement  of  society,  which 
binds  man  to  man,  and  by  which  the  whole  fabric  of  social  institu¬ 
tions  is  reared. 

Families  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  centres  of  attraction, 
which  bring  mankind  together  and  preserve  them  from  being  scat¬ 
tered  and  dissipated  by  the  repulsive  powers  of  selfishness.  Cicero, 
the  great  Roman  Orator,  has  observed,  that  the  order  of  nature  is 
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always  to  proceed  from  what  is  particular  to  \yhat  is  more  general, 
Thus  in  the  development  of  the  passions,  we  advance  from  private 
to  public  affections.  From  the  love  of  parents,  brothers  ^nd  sisters 
to  those  benevolent  regards  which  embrace  the  whole  human  fami¬ 
ly.  But  to  render  men  benevolent  they  must  first  be  made  tender 
hearted,  for  benevolent  affections  are  not  the  offspring  of  reasoning, 
but  they  spring  from  the  culture  of  the  heart,  from  those  early  im¬ 
pressions  of  tenderness,  gratitude  and  sympathy,  which  the  endear^ 
sments  of  domestic  life  are  sure  to  supply,  and  for  the  promotion 
and  growth  of  which,  it  is  the  best  school  of  instruction. 

In  support  of  these  views,  I  have  been  induced  to  copy  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  who  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  judge  of  character,  and  who  says,  “  that  among  unmarried 
“persons  there  is  a  much  greater  degree  of  peevishness,  discontent 
‘‘and  peculiarity,  whilst  among  married  persons  there  is  more  satis¬ 
faction  and  cheerfulness.  The  prospect  of  continuing  single  to  the 
“end  of  life,  narrows  the  mind  and  closes  the  heart.  I  knew  an  in¬ 
stance  of  a  gentleman  of  good  estate,  who  lived  single  till  he  was 
“past  forty,  and  he  was  esteemed  by  all  his  neighbours  not  only  fru¬ 
gal  but  mean  in  some  parts  of  his  conduct.  This  same  person 
“afterwards  marrying  and  having  children,  every  body  observed 
“that  he  became  liberal  and  open  hearted  on  the  change,  when  one 
“would  have  thought  he  had  a  stronger  motive  than  before  to  save 
“and  hoard  up.  On  this  a  neighbour  of  his  made  a  remark,  as  a 
“philosopher,  that  every  ultimate  passion  is  stronger  than  an  inter- 
/‘mediate  one  ;  that  a  single  person  loves  wealth  immediately,  and 
“on  its  own  account,  whereas  a  parent  can  scarcely  help  preferring 
“his  children  before  it,  and  valuing  it  only  for  their  sakes.” 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  an  institution  destined  to  have 
such  a  powerful  influence  on  human  society,  has  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  It  has  also  beer) 
treated  by  writers  of  the  first  character  for  genius  and  research.  It 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  laws  of  ail  civilized  nations. 
It  has  been  investigated  by  the  philosophers  of  all  countries,  and  its 
duties  and  obligations  have  been  set  forth  in  every  system  of 
Theology. 

The  sacred  records  inform  us  of  but  two  institutions  given  by 
God  to  man  in  his  state  of  innocence.  The  ordinance  of  the  sab¬ 
bath  and  the  institution  of  marriage.  The  sabbath  was  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  religion  and  the  worship  of  God.  And  mar¬ 
riage  was  no  less  essential  to  the  happiness  of  man,  the  order 
of  society  and  the  preservation  of  morals.  By  it,  so  far  as  we 
know,  man  is  distinguished  from  all  other  rational  creatures  which 
fill  the  universe.  One  thing  is  at  least  certain,  by  it  he  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  all  other  animals  that  people  the  earth,  and  without 
which,  he  would  soon  sink  into  brutality  and  vice  and  become  like 
the  beasts  that  perish. 

By  consulting  the  history  of  nations,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found 
without  a  single  exception,  that  the  standard  of  morals  has  been  ele- 


-vated  or  depressed,  according  as  the  institution  of  marriage  may 
have  been  held  sacred  or  profanely  disregarded.  It  is  very  certain 
that  unchastity  and  the  habitual  violation  of  the  marriage  covenant 
have  proved  the  inlet  to  many  crimes.  There  is  particularly  a 
very  close  connexion  between  licentiousness  and  murder,  of  this  we 
have  some  fearful  examples  in  the  late  horrid  murders  that  have 
been  committed  in  this  city  and  neighbourhood.  In  the  one  case 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  foul  deed  was  prompted  by  brutal  lust, 
and  that  in  the  other  the  cruel  murderer  lived  in  habits  of  unre¬ 
strained  licentiousness.  Both  confirm  the  words  of  Solomon  res¬ 
pecting  the  strange  woman,  “  Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  going 
down  to  the  chambers  of  death.” 

This  incontestible  fact,  which  no  judicious  observer  can,  nor  will 
deny,  may  suggest  a  good  reason  for  discussing  the  subject  of  mar¬ 
riage  at  this  meeting.  Before  a  society,  got  up,  at  once  for  rational 
entertainment  and  instruction,  it  will  not  surely  be  thought  impropr 
er,  to  discourse  on  an  institution  so  manifestly  intended  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  human  happiness  and  the  best  interests  of  society. 
And  even  should  I  fail  in  suggesting  anything  newT  to  my  audience, 
it  may  yet  be  proffitable  to  call  their  attention  to  the  subject. 

In  the  following  observations,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  of 
fhe  design  and  use  of  marriage  which  have  been  discussed  in  almost 
every  system  of  moral  philosophy.  Nor  of  the  laws  that  may  have 
been  enacted  to  regulate  the  institution,  which  will  be  found  'in  the 
civil  codes  of  all  civilized  nations.  Nor  yet  of  the  marriage  customs 
$nd  ceremonies  w  hich  may  have  prevailed  in  all  nations,  w  hether 
civilized  or  barbarous  ;  but  I  propose  to  consider  marriage  in  the* 
light  of  a  social  compact  and  of  a  religious  institution  ;  shewing  cob 
laterally  the  influence  that  it  has  on  society. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  should  be  a  discourse  exclusively  of  a 
religious  character,  yet  in  considering  the  subject,  I  shall  not  scru¬ 
ple  to  refer  to  the  word  of  God  as  occasion  may  offer,  as  it  would 
evidently  be  unwise  to  pass  by  the  best  authority  and  to  neglect 
the  most  correct  source  of  information.  Without  further  preface, 
I  now  proceed  to  invite  your  attention. 

I.  To  Marriage,  as  a  social  compact,  or  civil  contract. 

1.  I  shall  begin  by  remarking  that  the  relation  between  husr 
band  and  wife  is  most  intimate  and  peculiar.  “  She  is  thy  wife,” 
This  relation  is  the  fountain  of  humanity  in  its  perpetuation,  and  the 
source  of  its  purest  affections,  its  dearest  charities  and  its  richest 
enjoyments.  It  is  a  relation  of  choice  and  not  of  blood.  It  is  a 
mutual  agreement,  in  w7hich,  in  the  first  instance  the  parties  alone 
are  concerned.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  union  of  hearts  leading  to  a 
union  of  hands.  It  is  a  union,  over  wrhich  indeed  for  a  season,  par¬ 
ental  authority  has  justly  a  control.  And  at  all  times  parental 
counsels  should  have  a  voice,  because  the  future  destiny  of  both  the 
parties  is  involved  in  the  covenant,  till  they  be  separated  by  death. 
Society  also  has  so  important  an  interest  in  the  sacred  nature  of  the 
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marriage  covenant,  that  it  has  a  right  to  demand  that  its  reciprocal 
obligations  shall  only  be  thus  dissolved. 

For  this  reason  marriage  is  regarded  as  a  social  compact,  involv¬ 
ing  civil  responsibilities.  It  is  not  enongh  that  individuals  should 
agree  in  forming  the  union,  but  the  magistracy  of  every  state 
watching  over  the  public  good,  has  a  right  to  require  a  guarantee 
for  the  public  as  well  as  the  parties.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  par¬ 
ties  should  agree  to  live  together,  but  a  pledge  must  be  given  to 
society,  as  to  the  nature  and  stability  of  the  union,  without  which 
the  most  afflicting  and  inextricable  confusion  and  disorder  would  be 
introduced.  To  demand  such  a  security,  and  to  determine  what 
security  shall  be  sufficient  is  all  that  properly  belongs  to  the  state, 
and  which  constitutes  its  civil  character.  And  in  so  far  as  society 
is  concerned,,  or  the  public  interest  is  involved,  probably  marriage 
may  be  regarded  merely  as  a  civil  contract 

But  the  question  assumes  another  form,  in  so  far  as  the  individuals 
themselves  are  concerned,  and  it  wears  quite  a  different  aspect  in 
reference  to  the  Author  of  our  being,  by  whom  the  relation  was 
originally  framed,  and  by  whose  appointment  it  became  the  law  of 
our  nature,  the  lawful  source  of  human  offspring,  and  the  foundation 
and  bulwark  of  society,  in  all  its  relations,  responsibilities  and  obli¬ 
gations. 

All  other  relations  arise  out  of  this  first  alliance.  They  are  in¬ 
voluntary,  and  branching  out,  define  their  own  limits,  and  assign 
their  respective  duties  as  they  enlarge  or  contract  their  boundaries. 
But  as  this  is  voluntary  and  the  root  of  all  social  ramifications,  it 
ought  to  be  formd  with  the  greatest  care,  watched  over  with  the 
utmost  circumspection,  and  secured  by  the  most  indistructible  bond. 
While  this  spontaneous  character  constitutes  its  peculiarity,  it  is  also 
designed  to  cement  its  durability,  and  the  heart  acknowledges  it  to 
be  the  most  intimate,  the  most  endearing,  and  the  most  enduring  of 
all  earthly  relations.  “  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  thev  shall  be  one 
flesh.” 

It  is  evident,  that  this  was  not  spoken  by  Adam  in  reference  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  formation  of  the  woman, 
by  which  she  was  literally  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh, 
and  the  union  between  them  was  natural  as  well  as  connubial ;  but 
it  is  the  language  of  God  himself,  in  reference  to  this  union  in  all 
ages,  and  pronounced  by  Him,  when  there  was  neither  father  nor 
mother  to  leave.  We  are  therefore  to  consider  it  as  prospective  of 
an  attraction  so  powerful  in  this  alliance  as  to  surpass  and  absorb 
all  others  and  of  an  intimacy  so  indivisible  that  it  is  spoken  of  as  ab¬ 
solute  identity. 

2.  In  the  original  institution  of  marriage  the  woman  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  companion  of  the  man.  In  this  consists  the  propriety 
as  well  as  the  solace  of  the  relation.  It  was  not  good  for  man,  in 
his  first  state  ‘  to  be  alone.’  Paradise  was  only  made  complete  by 
society,  and  the  terrestrial  works  of  God  were  crowned  in  the  for- 
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ination  of  a  help  meet  for  Adam.  The  basis  of  the  marriage  union 
was  laid  here,  and  its  character  clearly  defined  in  the  very  expres¬ 
sion — ‘  a  help  meet  for  him.’  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone. 
It  is  not  good  for  himself,  his  physical  and  moral  condition.  It  is  not 
good  for  society,  its  interests  and  stability.  It  ought  then  to  be  duly 
considered  that  marriage  was  ordained  for  the  mutual  society,  help 
and  comfort,  that  the  parties  ought  to  have  for  each  other,  both  in 
prosperity  and  adversity.  Before  therefore,  entering  into  this  in¬ 
dissoluble  alliance,  it  ought  to  be  maturely  weighed  on  both  sides, 
what  are  the  probable  elements  cf  harmony  and  happiness.  For 
the  neglect  of  this  indespensable  duty,  will  naturally  lead  to  fatal  in- 
descretions  and  disastrous  results. 

By  the  laws  of  God,  of  this  state,  and  of  some  other  countries, 
one  crime  alone  can  dissolve  the  nuptial  tie.  But  many  things  may 
occur  to  render  it  sore  bondage.  Incompatibility  of  temper  and 
habits,  will  not  fail,  first  or  last,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  intro¬ 
duce  estrangement  into  the  heart  and  disorder  into  the  family.  For 
4  how  can  two  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed  V 

A  man’s  wife  is  his  companion.  Let  her  therefore  be  treated  as 
an  equal.  She  is  so,  in  moral,  intellectual  and  immortal  canstitu- 
tion.  She  is  a  partaker  of  the  same  nature,  a  possessor  of  the  same 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  and  a  receipient  of  the  same  salva¬ 
tion.  “  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him,  male  and  female  created  he  them.”  Without  this 
equality,  the  end  of  their  union  could  not  be  answered,  for  Adam 
had  company,  but  he  had  not  a  companion. 

Society  depends  upon  a  perpetuation  of  a  common  nature,  and  a 
community  of  interests,  both  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  union. 
To  compare  the  man  with  the  woman,  in  order  to  decide  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  the  one  above  the  other,  by  the  same  standard  is  very 
absurd.  For  they  were  originally  designed  to  be  one,  and  the 
perfection  of  both  wTas  to  be  consummated  in  their  union.  To  pre¬ 
vent  confusion,  one  indeed  must  govern ;  and  priority  of  creation 
and  force  of  natural  constitution  assign  to  man  this  dominion,  which 
is  also  confirmed  by  the  word  of  his  creator.  This  is  indeed  a  most 
sacred  trust  which  ought  to  be  gently  and  wisely  executed,  and  al¬ 
ways  with  a  special  regard  to  a  being  so  confiding,  as  to  have  con¬ 
signed  her  liberty  and  independence  to  the  keeping  of  another  for 
the  love  she  bears  to  him  and  the  confidence  she  has  in  him.  4  Thy 
desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.’ 

The  wife  is  the  companion  of  her  husband,  not  merely  to  walk 
by  his  side,  along  the  path  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  but  also  to 
share  in  his  counsels  and  his  circumstances,  and  to  have  the  shelter 
of  his  heart,  while  she  bears  with  him  4  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day/  He  may  have  other  companions,  but  they  walk  with  him 
only  occasionally  or  for  a  while,  each  one  being  occupied  with  his 
own  affairs  and  soon  turning  into  another  path  to  follow  his  own 
interests,  m  bile  she  alone  has  no  distinct  interest  separate  from  him- 
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£nd  fade  like  the  flower  of  the  field,  but  her  love  and  her  tender-’ 
ness  wither  not  with  the  chills  and  changes  of  time.  There  may  be 
seasons  when  all  men  forsake,  but  she  will  stand  by.  She  has  given 
herself  to  him  in' sickness  and  in  health,  in  prosperity  and  adversity, 
and  she  will  redeem  her  pledge.  In  prosperity,  she  is  to  him  a  faith¬ 
ful  counsellor— in  affliction  a  depository  of  his  sorrows — in  trouble 
a  sharer  of  his  anxiety-^-in  adversity  she  bears  with  him  his  poverty, 
and  in  the  day  of  sickness,  she  is  to  him  a  ministering  angel.  Where 
then  shall  man  find  Such  another  companion  ? 

3.  We  may  now  advert  to  the  tender  character  of  this  relation. 
The  marriage  union  always  supposes  permanent  affections.  And 
this  affection  has  been  thought  to  shine  forth  with  peculiar  grace 
and  loveliness  in  the  season  of  youth.  Indeed,  in  every  point  of  view 
early  marriages  when  circumstances  permit,  are  most  important  and 
desirable.  If  founded  in  pure  affection,  it  will  gather  fresh  vigor 
from  time  and  grow  with  the  years  that  pass  over  them.  They 
will  fall  into  one  anothers  views  and  pursuits  without  effort.  They 
will  feel  that  they  cannot  have  a  seperate  interest. 

They  have  also  before  them,  a  rational  prospect  of  seeing  their 
children  grow  up  while  they  yet  live,  and  are  able  to  guide  them* 
With  that  firmness,  and  to  train  them  with  that  diligence  that  is  so 
needful  for  the  government  and  nurture  of  a  family.  The  early 
formation  of  such  a  virtuous  and  tender  relation,  is  not  only  a  bar-’ 
rier  against  vice,  but  the  very  anticipation  of  it  serves  to  guard 
against  many  destructive  habits  and  impure  passions. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  thing  is  beautiful  in  its  season ;  and 
youth  is  the  season  of  ardent  and  sincere  affections;  That  which 
may  be  gracefulness  and  sprightliness  in  the  spring  of  life,  may  be 
dotage  and  folly  in  its  winter.  Besides,  love,  like  life,  has  no  second 
Spring.  It  may  be  followed  by  noble  and  useful  qualities  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  into  which  it  may  ripen,  and  which  may  constitute  its  matu¬ 
rity.  But  if  checked,  or  blighted  in  its  first  pure  emotions,  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  spring  is  irrecoverably  withered.  There  may  remain  to- 
fife  the  glory  of  its  summer;  but  there  is  no  longer  the  dew  of  its 
youth.  The  fruits  of  the  autumn  may  be  gathered,  but  the  flower 
of  their  promise  has  faded  away,  never  to  flourish  again. 

4.  Before  passing  from  this  part  of  the  subject,  let  tis  notice' 
fhe  obligation  and  fidelity  of  this  relation.-  There  can  be  no  doubt 
thftt  marriage  involves  most  important  duties  and  responsibilities. 
It  is  therefore  spoken  of  as  a  covenant,  binding  the  parties  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  respective  duties,  and  bringing  them  under  the 
most  solemn  obligations.  All  this  is  universally  admitted  to  be  es¬ 
sential  to  the  connubial  state.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion' 
as  to  the  mode  of  the  contract,  but  there  can  be  none  as  to  its  na¬ 
ture,  and  none  as  to  its  necessity.  Whatever  measures  may  have 
been  adopted  by  different  states,  and  whatever  forms  may  have 
been  preferred  by  different  parties  or  individuals,  all  well  regulated 
minds  have  agreed  to  consider  the  engagement  as  most  solemn  and 
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binding,  and  all  well  ordered  governments  have  been  inflexible  in  en¬ 
forcing  this  just  principle. 

The  binding  nature  of  the  obligation  does  not  depend  on  the  ca¬ 
price  of  the  individual  who  comes  under  it.  If  he  shall  have  unad¬ 
visedly,  lightly  or  wantonly  entered  into  the  covenant,  he  must  abide 
by  the  responsibility  that  he  has  incurred.  Neither  the  woman 
whom  he  has  deceived,  nor  society  must  be  wronged  by  his  incon¬ 
siderate  folly. 

But  no  human  laws  can  render  the  obligation  so  binding  but  that 
it  may  be  outraged  or  broken  in  spirit,  while  it  is  preserved  in  form. 
The  marriage  vow  must  therefore  be  referred  to  a  higher  than  hu¬ 
man  power — to  the  supreme  authority  of  God  himself,  who  is  taken 
as  a  witness  to  the  solemn  covenant.  For  this  reason  want  of  fidel¬ 
ity  to  the  obligation  incurred  and  professed,  is  denounced  in  his 
word,  as  treachery  of  the  darkest  character. 

There  mav  be  a  breach  of  the  covenant  when  there  is  no  exter- 
nal  violation  of  the  contract — by  cruelty,  neglect,  or  concealed  aver¬ 
sion.  This  cannot  be  recognised  by  human  laws,  but  it  is  recog¬ 
nised  and  denounced  by  God.  It  is  said,  in  relation  to  this  very 
subject,  44  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel  hateth  putting  away.”  But 
hateful  though  it  be,  it  is  not  so  detestable  as  treacherous  and  cruel 
usage.  Hence  it  is  said  in  the  law,  if  he  hate  her,  let  him  give  her 
a  writing  of  divorcement  and  send  her  away.  The  following  ex¬ 
pression  in  one  of  the  prophets, 4  one  covereth  violence  with  his  gar¬ 
ment,’  is  understood  to  describe  the  conduct  of  an  Israelite,  who  by 
the  robe  of  external  respect  and  outward  attention  to  his  wife  when 
abroad,  covered  from  the  view  of  others,  the  violence  and  oppress¬ 
ion  which  she  was  compelled  to  endure  at  home. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  divorces  so  long  permitted 
among  the  Jews,  are  believed  to  have  been  designed  to  meet  such 
cases.  It  was  thought  even  better  that  a  man  should  divorce  his 
wife,  than  to  act  so  treacherously  by  her.  This  is  evidently  refer¬ 
red  to  by  our  Saviour  in  the  following  words  ;  Jesus  said  unto  them, 
44  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  to 
put  away  your  wives,  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.”  There¬ 
fore  the  charge  of  treachery  is  laid  against  those  whose  private 
conduct  contradicts  their  public  profession,  and  violates  really 
though  not  publicly  their  marriage  vows.  They  are  reminded  that 
the  woman  whom  they  have  outraged  is  the  wife  of  their  covenant, 
and  that  they  have  violated  the  most  sacred  obligations,  torn  asun¬ 
der  the  tenderest  ties,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  law  of  kindness. 

II.  Having  considered  marriage  as  a  social  and  legal  contract, 
we  may  next  review  it  as  a  religious  ordinance  and  an  institution  of 
God.  When  we  consider  the  closeness  of  the  union,  the  reciprocal 
duties  which  it  involves,  and  its  inseparable  connexion  with  human 
happiness,  we  may  readily  suppose  that  it  can  only  acquire  stability 
from  motives  of  a  religious  character,  and  from  strength  derived 
from  spiritual  aid.  And  surely  if  ever  religion  be  necessary  to  man, 
to  sustain,  to  regulate  and  cheer  him  in  his  passage  through  life,  it 
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ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  most  momentous  crisis  of  his 
earthly  existence.  We  accordingly  find,  that  God  who  instituted 
marriage,  laid  down  express  laws  for  its  regulation — that  he  watches 
over  it  to  enforce  those  laws  and  to  punish  their  violation,  while  lie 
is  a  witness  between  the  parties  and  the  Judge  of  both. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  friends  and  professors  of  religion 
can  regard  so  solemn  an  engagement,  involving  in  its  consequences 
eternal  as  well  as  temporal  interests,  as  a  mere  civil  contract.  If 
marriage  were,  indeed,  a  subject  of  mere  barter,  an  alliance  of  con¬ 
venience  and  interest,  in  which  neither  heart  nor  principle  had  any 
share,  but  mere  worldly  considerations  and  maxims  were  all  in  all, 
then  indeed  a  mere  civil  contract  might  be  deemed  sufficient.  For 
marriage  would  then  be  regarded  as  merely  one  branch  of  a  worldly 
scheme.  So  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lot  and  Noah.  They  bought, 
they  sold,  they  planted,  they  builded,  they  married  w7ives,  they  were 
given  in  marriage  until  the  day  that  Noah  entered  into  the  ark ;  and 
the  flood  came  and  destroyed  them  all.”  Now  if  that  course  be  imi¬ 
tated  how  shall  its  termination  be  avoided  ?  “  Even  so  shall  it  be 

in  the  day  when  the  Son  of  Man  is  revealed.” 

Such  levity  ought  neither  to  be  advocated  nor  imitated  on  an  oc¬ 
casion  so  momentous.  To  enter  into  such  an  engagement  lightly 
will  be  to  repent  it  long  and  bitterly.  Serious  consideration  and 
sound  religious  principles,  will  take  nothing  from  present  enjoyment 
and  it  will  prepare  the  way  for  future  comfort.  Mature  and  wise 
reflection  before  hand  will  be  a  spring  of  joy,  but  if  it  only  follow 
after  it  will  but  too  surely  prove  a  source  of  grief.  A  correct  view 
of  the  marriage  covenant  will  convince  every  one  that  it  should  be 
entered  into  soberly,  advisedly  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  For  this 
reason  marriages  have  in  most  countries  been  celebrated  with  reli¬ 
gious  services,  and  God  himself  has  been  invoked  to  witness  the  sol¬ 
emn  transactions. 

It  is  believed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  common  feeling  of  mankind 
that  the  marriage  covenant  should  be  regarded  as  having  a  religious 
character.  Even  the  heathens  in  forming  this  alliance  associated 
its  celebration  with  the  altars  of  their  idols.  From  the  beginning  its 
solemnization  was  accompanied  with  religious  benediction.  Among 
the  Jews  there  was  a  distinct  form  of  blessing  gathered  from  the 
usages  of  all  antiquity.  Indeed  every  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  goes  to  prove  the  religious  character  of 
the  connubial  covenant  and  illustrates  at  once  the  truth  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  inspired  declaration.  “  Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.” 

We  do  not  perceive,  that  there  is  any  prescribed  rule  for  the 
celebration  of  marriage,  expressly  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  we  learn  from  the  Fathers  that  marriages  were  usually  celebra¬ 
ted  in  churches,  as  soon  as  places  of  worship  wrere  allowed  to  Chris¬ 
tians.  And  even  although,  at  the  protestant  Reformation,  this  prac¬ 
tice  was  discontinued  by  some  denominations  of  Christians,  in  order 
to  discountenance  the  idea  of  superstitious  sacredness  that  had  long 
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been  attached  to  places  of  worship,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  it 
was  not  the  building  but  the  assembly  that  constituted  the  church, 
yet  they  still  continued  to  celebrate  their  marriages  with  the  solem¬ 
nities  of  religion.  But  we  have  higher  authority  than  the  customs 
of  nations  for  holding  the  opinion  that  marriage  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  religious  ordinance. 

1.  This  is  clear  from  its  first  formation.  As  has  been  already 
hinted  there  were  but  two  institutions  given  to  man  in  the  primitive 
state  of  innocence.  The  Sabbath  and  marriage.  And  the  one  is 
as  much  the  ordinance  of  God  as  the  other.  That  the  Sabbath  is  a 
religious  institution  no  one  doubts,  for  it  is  one  great  means  of  its 
preservation.  But  the  original  formation  of  marriage  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  circumstances  impressing  upon  it  a  character  no  less  sacred. 
God  himself  who  created  man,  male  and  female  and  in  his  own  im¬ 
age,  formed  the  union  and  pronounced  the  nuptial  benediction.  He 
also  declared  it  to  be  indissoluble.  “  They”  said  He  “  shall  be  one 
flesh.”  And  our  Lord  in  stating  the  only  case  in  which  divorce  is 
allowable  by  the  divine  law,  refers  us  back  to  the  beginning,  and 
affirms  the  nuptial  covenant  to  be  a  bond  imposed  by  God  himself. 
“  What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder.” 

It  would  therefore  seem,  that  the  marriage  which  approaches 
nearest  to  the  original  institution  is  that  which  is  placed  most  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  sanction  of  heaven.  A  mere  civil  contract,  however 
satisfactory  to  society,  does  not  correspond  in  its  character  with  the 
original  institution.  It  is  a  bond  stronger  than  nature,  a  bond  framed 
by  the  Creator  himself.  This  is  the  light  in  which  it  is  placed  by 
our  Lord  who  frees  it  from  the  corruptions  introduced  bv  mere  hu- 
man  enactments  and  brings  it  back  to  its  original  character  of  an 
institution  of  God.  Its  religious  character  therefore  remains  unim¬ 
paired,  and  in  conformity  with  it,  the  apostle  exhorts  that  those  who 
marry  shall  marry  only  in  the  Lord. 

2.  The  religious  character  of  the  marriage  covenant  also  appears 
from  the  design  of  the  institution.  It  is  distinctly  stated,  in  several 
parts  of  the  inspired  writings,  that  marriage  is  designed  for  the  scrip¬ 
tural  training  of  a  godly  offspring.  And  it  must  be  evident,  to  all. 
that  unless  the  sacred  character  of  the  marriage  covenant  be  strict¬ 
ly  regarded,  the  rising  generation  cannot  be  trained  up  according  to 
the  principles  of  religion  and  morality.  The  history  of  all  nations 
also  clearly  proves,  that  whenever  it  has  been  generally  disregarded 
it  has  always  led  to  universal  corruption  of  morals.  It  was  this  that 
led  to  the  ruin  of  the  old  wTorld.  Marriages  contracted  between 
the  religious  and  the  irreligious  produced  the  most  appalling  corrup¬ 
tion,  the  contagion  oi  which  spread  so  wide  that  it  required  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  deluge  to  wash  away  its  pollution.  It  is  no  doubt  for  this 
reason,  that  we  find  such  reiterated  charges,  that  Christians  be  not 
“  unequally  yoked  together.” 

3.  If  we  look  at  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  covenant  we  well  see  from  these  its  religious  character.  In 
an  alliance  so  intimate  and  so  exclusive  in  its  regards,  its  harmony 
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and  its  happiness  could  not  otherwise  be  preserved.  Where  is  the 
redress  if  injury  should  arise  ?  If  wrongs  should  be  inflicted  in 
the  privicy  of  domestic  life  ?  If  the  wounds  are  not  external  but 
those  of  the  heart?  If  it  be  not  the  person  that  is  injured  but  the 
spirit  that  is  oppressed  ?  Escape  from  such  evils  is  impossible,  for 
the  tie  is  indissoluble.  Interference  from  without  is  impracticable 
for  the  alliance  is  as  exclusive  as  it  is  binding.  All  attempts  at  me¬ 
diation  have  therefore  usually  proved  abortive  and  so  have  aggrava¬ 
ted  the  evil.  What  then  shall  be  the  guarantee  that  such  mischiefs 
shall  not  occur  ?  What  shall  be  the  security  that  the  compact  shall 
not  be  broken  and  that  the  vow  shall  not  be  violated  ? 

Religion  is  the  best,  the  only  security.  It  is  the  security  when  no 
other  can  be  obtained,  when  no  other  is  possible  and  when  no  other 
can  be  needed,  because  this  is  in  itself  sufficient.  Even  those  men 
who  have  been  but  little  accustomed  to  serious  thoughts,  have  been 
known  to  appeal  to  God  in  relation  to  the  solemnity  and  the  binding 
obligations  of  the  marriage  covenant.  We  find  the  worldly  mind  of 
Laban  brought  to  this  way  of  feeling,  at  his  final  parting  with  his 
children,  when  they  were  about  to  leave  him  forever  to  be  under 
the  exclusive  power  of  their  husband.  It  was  then  he  discovered 
the  only  touch  of  nature  that  i$  recorded  in  his  history.  And  how 
powerful  must  have  been  the  conviction  that  prevailed  over  his  al¬ 
most  incurable  selfishness,  when  he  said  “  The  Lord  watch  between 
me  and  thee,  when  we  are  absent  one  from  another.  If  thou  shalt 
afflict  my  daughters,  or  if  thou  shalt  take  other  wives  besides  my 
daughters,  no  man  is  with  us ;  see,  God  is  witness  between  thee 
and  me.”  “  And  Jacob  sware  by  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac.” 

Perhaps  Laban  had  reason  enough  to  apprehend  mischief  from 
his  own  misconduct.  He  had  deceived  him  in  respect  to  one  daugh¬ 
ter  and  he  had  forced  upon  him  another.  And  the  same  avarice  that 
had  induced  him  to  practice  this  frand  had  led  him  to  perpetuate 
oppression  through  the  long  period  of  twenty  years.  He  might 
therefore  reasonably  enough  expect  that  such  measures  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  sad  train  of  domestic  calamities.  He  therefore  had  recourse 
to  the  only  remedy  against  the  anticipated  evil,  and  when  Jacob 
confirmed  his  marriage  covenant  by  a  solemn  appeal  to  heaven,  his 
apprehensions  vanished  The  same  principle  still  obtains.  God  is 
still  the  judge  between  the  parties  to  the  marriage  covenant  and 
the  awful  avenger  of  the  broken  vow. 

4.  Marriage  also,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  duties  anti  the 
laws  by  which  it  is  regulated,  evidently  appears  to  be  a  religious 
institution,  God  appointed  and  blessed  it  in  paradise.  Our  Lord 
again  republished  its  duties  and  obligations, — freeing  it  from  corrup¬ 
tions — confirming  its  engagements— re-affirming  its  unity  and  tracing 
it  back  to  its  divine  origin,  Such  dignity  conferred  upon  it  from 
the  highest  source,  clearly  proves  that  it  was  intended  not  merely 
for  the  preservation  of  the  race  but  to  be  also  the  nursery  of  the 
church.  Not  merely  to  be  the  fountain  of  posterity  but  also  the 
Well-spring  of  religion. 
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For  this  reason  it  is  guarded  by  scriptural  statutes,  and  the  laws 
thus  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  its  duties  are  all  strictly  founded 
in  religious  principles.  All  the  motives,  promises,  injunctions  and 
cautions  respecting  it  to  be  found  in  the  bible  are  of  the  same  com¬ 
plexion.  “The  stranger  wrhich  flattereth  with  her  words”  is  said 
not  only  to  have  forsaken  the  guide  of  her  youth  but  also  to  have 
“  forgotten  the  covenant  of  her  God.”  “  Blessed  is  every  one  that 
feareth  the  Lord,  that  walketh  in  his  ways.”  For  thou  shalt  eat 
the  labor  of  thine  hands ;  happy  shalt  thou  be,  and  it  shall  be  well 
with  thee.  Thy  wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sides  of  thine 
house,  thy  children  like  olive  plants  round  about  thy  table.  Behold 
that  thus  shall  the  man  be  blessed  that  feareth  the  Lord.”  “  That 
our  sons  may  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth  ;  that  our  daugh¬ 
ters  may  be  as  corner  stones  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  pal¬ 
ace  ” — the  cement  and  the  ornaments  of  society.  “  Happy  is  that 
people  that  is  in  such  a  case ;  yea  happy  is  that  people  whose  God 
is  the  Lord.”  Such  are  some  of  the  declarations  of  Him  by  whom 
marriage  was  first  instituted,  such  are  the  religious  duties  and  obliga¬ 
tions  that  it  involves  and  which  censtitute  the  spirit,  bond  and  glory 
of  the  union. 

5.  Before  leaving  the  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  the 
typical  use  which  is  made  of  this  institution  in  the  sacred  oracles. 
It  is  very  frequently  employed  to  signify  the  mystical  union  betw  een 
Christ  and  his  church.  To  say  nothing  of  the  song  of  Solomon, 
which  is  a  graceful,  and  well  sustained  allegory,  replete  with  the 
luxuriant  embellishments  of  eastern  poetry,  veiling  high  divine  mys¬ 
teries.  There  is  the  forty  fifth  psalm,  wThose  typical  reference  is 
unquestionable,  because  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament. 
Here  are  royal  nuptials,  celebrated  with  oriental  splendor,  introdu¬ 
cing  Christ  as  the  bridegroom  and  showing  the  duty  of  the  bride. 
“  Hearken  O  daughter  and  consider  and  incline  thine  ear,  forget 
also  thine  own  people  and  thy  fathers  house,  so  shall  the  King 
greatly  desire  thy  beauty,  for  He  is  thy  Lord  and  worship  thou 
him.”  The  Jewish  nation,  which  wras  itself  typical  of  the  Christian 
church,  is  represented  as  separated  from  all  other  nations,  and 
bound  to  the  Lord  by  the  marriage  compact.  The  church  of  God 
itself  is  also  spoken  of  as  united  to  him  by  the  marriage  covenant. 
“  For  thy  Maker  is  thy  husband,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  his  name,  and 
thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  one  of  Israel-”  And  I  will  betroth  thee 
unto  me  for  ever,  yea  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  righteousness, 
and  in  judgment  and  in  loving  kindness,  and  in  mercies :  I  will  even 
betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faithfulness  and  thou  shalt  know  the  Lord.  ’ 
At  length  Messiah  came,  and  John  the  Baptist  said  of  him  :  “He 
that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom,  but  the  friend  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  wThich  standeth  and  heareth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly  because 
of  the  bridegrooms  voice ;  thus  my  joy  therefore  is  fulfilled.”  So 
also  said  the  apostle  Paul  to  some  Christian  converts.  “  I  have  es¬ 
poused  you  to  one  husband,  that  I  may  present  you  as  a  chaste  vir¬ 
gin  to  Christ.”  Indeed  this  typical  conformity  is  preserved  to  the 
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very  close  of  the  sacred  volume.  The  glorified  church  is  there 
characterized  as  the  “  Bride  the  Lamb’s  wife.”  The  apostle  John 
saw  her  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven  as  a  bride  adorned 
for  her  husband,  and  all  her  bliss  is  summed  up  in  a  reference  to  the 
nuptial  union.  “  Let  us  be  glad,  and  rejoice  and  give  honor  to  him, 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come  and  his  wife  hath  made  her¬ 
self  ready.  And  to  her  was  granted  that  she  should  be  arrayed  in 
fine  linen  clean  and  white,  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteousness  of 
saints.  And  he  saitli  unto  me,  Write,  Blessed  are  they  which  are 
called  unto  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.  And  he  saith  unto 
me  these  are  the  true  sayings  of  God.” 

But  here  all  figurative  and  typical  representations  come  to  an  end. 


When  they  shall  rise  from  the  dead  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven.  All  the 
ends  for  which  marriage  was  instituted  have  now  been  accomplished, 
and  all  the  spiritual  and  eternal  things  which  it  prefigured  have 
come  into  full  possession.  The  shadow  of  heavenly  things  is  lost,  in 
the  heavenly  things  themselves.  Where  there  is  to  be  no  change, 
there  can  be  no  succession.  There  is  no  death  to  depopulate  the 
heavenly  mansions,  and  they  will  not  need  to  be  re-peopled.  Nor 
can  any  covenant  be  necessary  to  bind  those  together,  who  being 
already  one  in  Christ,  are  indivisibly  one  with  each  other.  The 
heavenly  inhabitants  live  in  one  element  of  pure  love.  They  need 
no  ties  because  they  can  feel  no  estrangement.  They  have  no  ne¬ 
cessities  that  need  to  be  supplied,  for  no  addition  can  be  made  to 
their  felicity.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  marriage  covenant  fur¬ 
nishes  the  most  complete  scriptural  pattern  of  things  that  are  heav¬ 
enly,  until  that  which  is  perfect  shall  have  come,  and  “  that  which  is 
in  part  shall  be  done  away.” 

We  have  thus  taken  a  brief  review  of  the  divine  institution  of 
-considering  it  in  the  light  of  a  social  compact,  in  which 


marriage- 


we  have  glanced  at  the  peculiarity  of  the  relation — the  propriety 
and  solace  of  the  alliance.  Its  tenderness  which  is  every  where  set 
forth  with  peculiar  grace  and  loveliness,  together  with  its  duties  and 
obligations,  in  the  discharge  of  which  with  fidelity  and  honor  the 
happiness  of  society  and  the  interests  of  nations  are  most  deeply 
involved.  From  this  we  passed  to  the  consideration  of  marriage  as 


a  religious  institution,  which  led  us  to  advert  to  the  practice  of  most 
if  not  of  all  nations,  of  connecting  the  celebration  of  marriage  with 
the  services  of  religion — to  the  original  formation  of  the  marriage 
relation — to  its  design  and  object  and  to  its  important  duties  and  sol¬ 
emn  responsibilities  and  obligations  for  which  the  parties  are  held 
answerable  to  God  the  Judge  of  All. 


In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  we  have  been  almost  necessarily 
led  to  refer  to  the  happy  influence  of  this  institution  on  families  and 
on  society,  on  nations  and  on  the  human  race  wherever  its  duties  and 
obligations  have  been  discharged  and  held  sacred. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe, 
that  what  may  have  been  designed  for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of 
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man,  may  be  turned  to  a  source  of  calamity  and  misery,  just  as  the 
best  institutions  are  sometimes  perverted.  So  it  has  in  many  cases 
been  with  marriage.  That  which  has  been  designed  to  be  the  spring 
of  man’s  greatest  earthly  felicity  has  often  been  turned  into  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  his  sorrow.  If  the  most  solemn  vows  are  to  be  violated — If 
the  strongest  ties  are  to  be  torn  asunder — If  the  tenderest  feelings 
are  to  be  outraged  and  if  the  most  sacred  obligations  are  to  be  tram¬ 
pled  under  foot,  what  else  is  to  be  expected  but  domestic  bitterness 
extending  through  all  the  ramifications  of  society  and  leading  on  to 
national  degradation  and  human  misery  ? 

One  thing  is  certain.  Wherever  the  marriage  covenant  is  not 
held  sacred,  there  can  be  neither  religion  nor  morals.  All  history 
leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion,  that  nations  have  risen  to  prosper¬ 
ity  and  glory,  or  sunk  down  to  adversity  and  dishonor,  as  they  have 
honored  or  disregarded  this  institution  of  heaven.  What  is  it  that 
has  given  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  nations  that  have  sprung  from 
her  such  a  high  standing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  the  res¬ 
pect  with  which  this  institution  has  been  treated  ?  There  are  no 
doubt  many  other  causes  of  her  greatness,  but  no  other  cause  has 
had  greater  influence  than  this.  It  is  the  glory  of  her  excellency. 
It  is  this  that  has  made  her  the  queen  of  the  nations — the  emporium 
of  commerce  and  the  ark  of  religion. 

If  any  of  us  have  been  led  to  take  a  right  view  of  the  ordinance 
of  marriage,  as  designed  by  our  Creator  to  exercise  so  powerful  and 
so  happy  an  influence  on  families,  on  societies,  on  nations  and  on  the 
human  race  and  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  its  formation,  its  design, 
its  obligations  and  responsibilities,  then  this  hour  shall  not  have  been 
spent  altogether  in  vain.  Permit  me  to  close  these  remarks  by 
referring  to  the  happy  effect  of  a  lecture  on  marriage  delivered  by 
Socrates.  On  one  occasion  that  learned  philosopher,  discoursed  so 
sweetly  and  so  powerfully  on  love  and  marriage,  and  pressed  his 
point  with  so  much  success,  that  all  the  batchelors,  in  his  audience 
resolved  to  marry  the  very  first  opportunity,  and  all  the  married 
men  hastened  home  to  their  wives. 


